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proved itself to be so. But it seems to us that it has, owing
to the alteration of circumstances, lost much of its virtue. For-
merly the kings of England, for example, when they wanted
to encroach on the liberties of their subjects, had to create an
armed force to help them. Without money they could not do
this ; and the money was not to be had but by applying to Par-
liament for it. Yet Charles I. was uble to raise a civil war
whose event hung in the balance for years* And there can be
little doubt that nows when standing armies are in existence
in every country in Europe, any Executive which could induce
the army to back it, could enforce obedience to its decrees, finan-
cial and other, in spite of any constitutional theory of the power
of the purse. In the present state of relations between Exe-
cutive Governments and subjects, it is in the loyalty of citizens
to freedom and constitutional right, and in the loyalty of sol-
diers to their duty as citizens, that the safeguard of freedom
must be placed ; and not in the fiction of the House of Commons
being able to starve the army.

And, as regards good government, it seems to us that our
safeguard consists in the liberty of criticism which representa-
tive institutions give, and in the power which representative
bodies possess of displacing and remodelling the Executive.
No ministry can now, under ordinary circumstances, dispose
of any sum of public money, no matter whence derived,
without the approval of the Commons, They could not do it
any more if the money were derived from a rent tax,

But it may be said that the Executive Government, being
practically the landlord, might use its powers for purposes of
corruption. This is to argue from a false analogy. Private
landlords do use their powers in this way, and it is precisely
for such purposes that they defend so strenuously the system of
tenancy-at-will* But where there are no tenancies-at-will, the
obnoxious power vanishes.

As a matter of fact, Executive Governments always have, and
must have, public money and patronage at their disposal, which
may be used for corrupt purposes* The source whence the
money and the patronage are derived is not, from this poiut
of view, a matter of very great moment. The money and
the power must be entrusted to the discretion of the Executive*
for the time being ; and the check must, in the long run, be
mainly the publicity of a representative constitution,

It may also be argued, that to constitute the State the
supreme land-owner, would be enlarging unduly the funo-